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of a geological commission, he assisted in the
preparation of maps for the use of the army and
railroads.

Emerson was primarily a successful teacher
of geology. Equally significant was the impres-
sion made on his contemporaries by his rare per-
sonality. A self-confident thinker, almost brusque
in stating his positions, he was a courageous
leader, with only a moderate respect for tradi-
tion. Intellectually curious and reading widely,
he kept up his work in the classics until his
death. The center of any gathering of friends
and associates, he was a whimsical, humorous,
and felicitous talker. His absent-mindedness is a
legend at Amherst There is a story to the effect
that on one occasion, taking his watch from his
pocket, he said, "I have just time to go back for
my watch/' When it was reported that he had
been killed in the Ashtabula disaster, 1877, the
Sf'Ingfield Republican in an obituary, after re-
ferring to his great ability as a teacher, described
him as "a frank, hearty, and most agreeable
companion and friend, capable of inspiring warm
friendships and cherishing and holding them. If
there was a streak of eccentricity in his com-
position, there was never any loss of manliness
and power." Emerson's comment on this pre-
mature notice was, "It will be a job to live up
to it" {Amherst Graduates' Quarterly, August
1932). On Apr. 2, 1873, he was married to Mary
Annette Hopkins, of Northampton, Mass., who
bore him six children, Charlotte, Benjamin, Ed-
ward, Annette, Malleville, and Caroline. After
her death, July 31, 1897, he was married to
Anna Hawley Seelye, of Amherst, Sept. 4, 1901.
Two children were born of this union, Elizabeth
and Henry. Emerson died at Amherst after a
long illness and was buried there in the Wild-
wood Cemetery.

[In addition to the sources above, see Bull, of the
Geological Soc. of America, vol. XLIV (1933), PP- 3J7~
25; Amherst Coll. Biog. Record, 1821-1939 (1939),
p. 145 ; Who's Who in America, 1920-21; N. Y. Times,
Apr. 8, 1932; Proc. Am. Acad. Arts and Sci., vol.
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EMERTON, EPHRAIM (Feb. 18, 1851-
Mar. 3, 1935), educator, historian, was born in
Salem, Mass., the youngest of the four sons of
James and Martha Mosely (West) Emerton, and
a brother of James Henry Emerton [q.v.~\. He
was descended from John Emmerton, who was
living in what is now Essex, Mass., in 1736; a
Capt. Ephraim Emmerton was a Salem priva-
teersman in the Revolution, James Emerton was
an apothecary, and the family was "moderately
well off." The son dedicated his first book "to
my father, who made the scholar's life possible
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for me." Young Emerton passed in regular course
through the grammar and high schools of Salem
and four years in Harvard College, where he was
graduated A.B. in 1871, one of the youngest men
in his class, but without academic distinction.
He was a reporter on the Boston Advertiser,
August iS/i-April 1872; a law student with
Ives & Lincoln of Salem, April-September 1872;
in October 1872, he entered the Boston Univer-
sity Law School and the law office of Chandler,
Thayer & Hudson in Boston; in January 1873,
he was appointed private secretary to Henry
Lillie Pierce \_q.v.~], mayor of Boston. After this
variety of experience he sailed for England in
June 1873. Having devoted a long year to the
grand tour, he entered the University of Leipzig
for the winter semester of 1874-75 as a student
of history. Among his teachers there was Georg
Voigt, the famous humanist. For the ensuing
three semesters he continued his studies at Ber-
lin, working under J. G. Droysen, K. W. Nitzsch,
Theodor Mommsen, K. G. Burns, and Adolph
Wagner. To Droysen and Xitzsch he acknowl-
edged special indebtedness. Emerton's doctoral
dissertation, Sir William Temple und die Triple-
allianz vom Jahre 2668 (1877), appears to have
been written at Berlin, but he returned to Leipzig
for the degree examination, which he passed
Aug. 7, 1876.

Returning to America, Emerton was added to
the Harvard staff by President Eliot and de-
voted his working years to the service of the
university: instructor in history and German,
1876-78, instructor in history, 1878-82, first
Winn Professor of Ecclesiastical History, 1882-
1918, then professor emeritus until his death.
While his teaching covered an immense ground,
his interests came to center more and more
around the rise of the papacy and the Renais-
sance and Reformation. His advocacy and use
of the seminary or "practice-school" method of
teaching had great influence. At a time when
the political historians could hardly recognize
any other school of history than their own, he
was a pioneer in the teaching of cultural history
which later became so wide-spread, sometimes in
greatly altered shapes. He published while teach-
ing Desiderms Erasmus of Rotterdam (1899)
and Unitarian Thought (1911). Far more widely
known were his textbooks on medieval history,
of which An Introduction to the Study of the
Middle Ages (1888) did, perhaps, more than any
other one book to revolutionize the study of the
subject in America.

Emerton's chief work after retirement from
teaching was in translation, for which his un-
usual command of pure and vigorous English
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